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narrower than in many of the recent civics texts, governmental functions 
forming the core of the discussion. 

As an experiment in a new type of textbook construction, the success of 
the book will be a matter of considerable interest. It is worth careful 
examination. 

G. T. B. 



Ch'M development from a biological viewpoint. — The possibilities of child 
development are summed up completely in the influences of heredity and 
environment. While holding strictly to the biological facts concerning physical 
heredity, a recent writer 1 interprets the possibilities of education in a very opti- 
mistic manner by emphasizing the influence of social heredity through a change 
in environment. 

After two chapters which deal with the "Importance of the Child" and 
"Organic Inheritance," Dr. Chapin expresses his view of the importance of 
social inheritance as follows: 

This leads to the distinction that may be made between individual and social 
evolution, the forces of which are controlled by different laws. For the individual we 
have biological heredity; for society we have what may properly be called a social 
heredity that passes along accumulations gained by parents from the surrounding 
civilization, — in other words, from the environment. These are the acquired char- 
acters that can be passed along from parents to offspring by teaching and example, 
although not by direct biological inheritance. While the latter, according to modern 
science, cannot be immediately influenced, the social inheritance and evolution of the 
individual can be powerfully affected by education [p. 22]. 

The author then proceeds to the general problem of child development, 
treating in turn its physical, mental, and moral aspects. The discussion 
ranges from the details of a carefully balanced diet in a program of nutrition 
to a biological consideration of the function of the family and the position of 
the child in it. 

In general, the book is sound and in accord with modern ideas of pedagogy. 
There are a few points, however, where the discussion does not agree with care- 
fully made studies in education, as, for example, in the description of the 
characteristics of superior children on page 109. The style of the book is more 
or less dogmatic, which may be justifiable since it is directed to the general 
reader. The book furnishes wholesome reading for the beginning student of 
education and for the teacher in the elementary school. 

G. T. B. 



The profession of teaching. — The majority of books which deal with the 
problems of the school superintendent are written in an impersonal, systematic 
manner. A refreshing variation is therefore afforded in a little volume" by 

7 Henry D wight Chapin, Heredity and Child Culture. New York : E. P. Dutton 
& Co., 1922. Pp. xiv+220. $2.50. 

a Thomas R. Cole, Learning to Be a Schoolmaster. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1922. Pp. 60. 
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Superintendent Cole of Seattle, in which he discusses in a direct and personal 
manner a number of factors of successful school administration. 

The book is written primarily for those who are just entering the teaching 
profession, but it affords profitable and delightful reading for anyone engaged 
in educational work. The author has related a number of his own personal 
experiences to illustrate some of the problems which will successively confront 
the new school worker. 

The first chapter gives a description of the manner in which the author 
drifted into school work. Many readers will recognize a familiar feeling as 
the frank account proceeds. The large influence of seemingly trivial incidents 
is clearly illustrated, not only in this chapter but in all of the chapters which 
follow. 

In a series of nine chapters Mr. Cole discusses in the same personal, direct 
manner the following topics: "Entering the Teaching Profession," "Getting 
a Position," " Before School Opens — After Getting the First Superintendency," 
"Teachers' Meetings," "Meeting with the School Board," "School Activities," 
"The Janitor— His Relation to the School," "How the Principal Can Help 
the Teacher," and "The School and the Community." 

The following paragraph is typical of the style of treatment: 

The first board meeting meant much to me, for I was desirous of having the 
members feel that the success of the school depended very largely upon having the 
administrative head take an active part in the deliberations. I was present promptly 
at eight o'clock, the time set for the meeting, and the gentleman who had invited me 
explained to the other members how I happened to be present. Before the close of 
the meeting, the president of the board asked how I liked the place and how many I 
had found it necessary to " strap " the first day. I replied that I was well pleased with 
the school conditions, and that if there were no objection, I would like to read a short 
report that might be of some interest to the board. There was no objection and I 
read the report. At the conclusion of the reading, one member of the board said, 
"By Jimminy, I have been on this board for seven years and that is the first time I 
have ever heard a report like that. I move, Mr. Chairman, that we thank the super- 
intendent for bringing in the report, that we file it with the secretary, and that we extend 
a standing invitation to him to attend all our meetings." The vote in favor of the 
motion was unanimous. I went home that evening feeling that I had been well repaid 
for the time spent in compiling the report [pp. 23-24]. 

These intimate descriptions reveal both the human side of school work 
and also some fundamental principles of administration. 



Radio explained for the schoolboy. — The widespread interest in radio- 
telephony has produced a large demand for material which is simple enough to 
be used by upper-grade children and which is at the same time accurate and 
reliable. An excellent book 1 of this type has just been written by a member of 
the engineering staff of the Western Electric Company. 

1 John Mills, Letters of a Radio-Engineer to His Son. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1922. Pp. vi+266. 



